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Housing: Today and 
‘Tomorrow 


Mr. Emmericu: The housing problem is always “hot,” but today it is be- 
coming “sizzling” all over the world. I see, in fact, by this morning’s papers, that 
it has entered the British election campaign. 

Is Washington paying any attention to the coming crisis in housing? 


Mr. BLANDFoRD: From the Washington perspective there is no doubt about 
the broad national interest in housing. One has only to read the newspapers and 
the magazines and the Congressional Record to substantiate that. It is only nat- 
ural, because we have had a depression in which there was very little construc- 
tion. We were just coming out of that when we moved into the war period with 
all its shortages of critical materials and labor. 


Mr. Kramer: There are probably no persons who are more keenly aware of 
the housing problem than those who are in the real estate business. Lists of ap- 
plicants for apartments are so long that they are virtually meaningless. Unless 
someone dies or is transferred out of town, vacancies just do not appear. I am 
not being facetious when I say that we have had people calling us, asking to have 
first chance on an apartment where a man is critically ill. 


Mr. Emuericu: As a businessman in this housing field, you are well aware 
of this condition. But we not only are interested in the need for housing and 
shelter—the fact is that people have no place to go now during the war and that, 
when the ‘people come back from the armed services, they, too, will have no 
slace to go—but are also interested in your view on housing as a postwar in- 
dustry. 


Mr. KRAMER: Housing is, I believe, the second largest industry in the United 
States, agriculture being first. It is, therefore, bound to have a real effect upon 
the national economy. Thus, the next question is how much housing we are go- 
ing to have. 


Mr. Emuericnu: There are a very great many varying estimates of needs con- 
serning how much housing we will need after the war. One of the labor groups 
sstimates that we will need two million homes a year to be built after the war. 
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One of the private organizations in the real estate field estimates that we will] 
need only three hundred thousand. Blandford, what is your best estimate, as a 
government official, of our postwar housing need? 


Mr. BLANDForD: As we have been able to find time from the war job, we have} 
been looking at the postwar job, too, and we have been making our estimates. 
It is well to remember, as general background, that we came into the war with a} 
big backlog of need. The 1940 housing census showed that our housing supply) 
was about 40 per cent deficient. We made an estimate of what we ought to do 
about it in the next ten years. 


Mr. Emmericu: You mean deficient in quality or in quantity? 


Mr. BLANDFORD: We mean ones that lack sanitary facilities and ones that 
need a good bit of major repairs. I will not go into all the details of our estimate,| 
but we figure that we will need, in the next ten years after the war, about twelve 
million and six hundred thousand units to undouble the crowded families, to 
take care of the new families, and to replace about one-half of our clearly sub- 
standard dwellings. That is a million and a quarter units a year for the next ten} 
years. 


Mr. Emmericu: In other words, you think that there is going to be a need i 
for a million and a quarter new housing units—family homes for families—after}} 
the war to satisfy this lag in need? | 


Mr. BLANDFoRD: That is what we estimate. 
Mr. Emmericu: How does that look to you, Kramer? 


Mr. Kramer: That is a tremendously significant fact, because our nationa! i 
economy is going to have to have a big pickup in peacetime production to take ol 
up the lag in unemployment. It would seem to me that that would mean job | 
for about four million men per year. 


Mr. Emerica: In other words, housing not only will be a requirement fo | 
shelter, but it will be a place to employ people as war industry is gradually cur- | 
tailed. | 


Mr. BLANDForRD: That is right. It is not only a need, but it is also a necessary} 
contribution to a reasonably full economy after the war. We estimate that an! 
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annual production of a million and a quarter units—plus repair and moderniza- 
tion to other homes and also some farm housing—means about a seven-billion- 
dollar contribution annually to the economy. 


Mr. Emerica: Let me point out that we are going to talk here today about 
city homes and homes in the vicinity of cities and that we are not going to talk 
about the farm problem, for we need to limit our subject. 


‘Mr. Branprorp: But I do not want to forget to mention those folks. 


Mr. Emmericu: Can you give us some idea of how this need breaks down 
with regard to the incomes of the families which we are going to have to house? 


Mr. BLANDFoRD: That is the most important point that we have yet raised, 
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because there is no doubt that we have the productive capacity and that we have 
plenty of financial resources and savings; but the big problem is what the market 
is and who will buy or rent these houses. We thus looked at that problem, too, | 
and tried to break it down in terms of a postwar national income of a hundred 
and twenty-five billion dollars, which some may think too conservative. I will — 
not go into the details of how we got this estimate, but generally it looks as 
though six hundred thousand families, who can pay forty dollars a month or 
more for shelter, will need new housing; four hundred thousand will be able to 
pay from twenty dollars to forty dollars a month for shelter; and, finally, there 
are two hundred fifty thousand families who cannot pay more than twenty dol- 
lars. 


Mr. Kramer: What about Negro housing? 


Mr. BLANDFoRD: That is a major concern of us all, and we all know that, be- 
fore the war, there was very little new housing provided for Negroes. 


Mr. Kramer: I have bumped into two cases at the Metropolitan Housing 
Council that show the criticalness of the Negro housing problem in Chicago. In 
one case, a child had its fingers chewed off by rats and could not be released from 
the hospital because the hospital was afraid to send it back to the one-room base- 
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ment apartment that the family of four occupied. It just was not safe to do it. 
Now this family could not afford to pay an economic rent. 

Another family that came to us, looking for housing, was a family that had 
an income of sixty-five dollars per week, and that family of four were living in 
what used to be a coal storeroom in a basement, using one bathroom with twelve 
other families. 


Mr. Emwuericu: This problem of housing of the Negro citizens of our popula- 
tion has been one of the neglected and disgraceful parts of the housing picture in 
America. I had a good deal of difficulty with it in the war housing for which I was 
responsible. — 


Mr. BLANDFORD: We have made some progress during the war. 


Mr. EMMERICH: We have made some progress, but Negroes have been con- 
fined generally to certain parts of the city, and it is very difficult to find new sites 
for them. There are all kinds of restrictions, and the Negroes have thus been 
overcrowded into dilapidated houses. Very few new homes have ever been con- 
structed for their use. 


Mr. BLANDFORD: On the war side, in addition to the ninety thousand publicly 
financed units, we have programmed about twenty-five thousand privately 
financed units. It is very encouraging that private capital is beginning to pro- 
duce that housing. As you know, Kramer, the National Association of Real 
Estate Boards and the Home Builders have taken it up as a special program of 
interest. 


Mr. Kramer: That is perfectly true. They are studying it, and they are go- 
ing to do what they can about it. I do not like to throw a wet blanket over your 
statement, Blandford, but the fact remains that, up until the war, there was vir- 
tually no housing built for Negroes; and, during the war, the only reason it was 
built for Negroes is that there were priorities for building Negro housing. If 
the builders wanted to keep their men employed, they had to build Negro hous- 


ing. 
Mr. BLANDFORD: I insist upon wringing some water out of that red, wet 
blanket. 
Mr. Emuericu: It was not red. 


Mr. BLanprorD: The picture is optimistic in terms of what has happened 
during the war. Private capital, I think, is generally interested and will do some- 


thing about it. 
| Mr. Emmericu: We have the problem of building a million and a quarter 
units a year after the war. That is a big order. As I understand it, it is far in ex- 
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cess of even our greatest boom in the 1920’s. What is the prospect of private | 
enterprise’s meeting this need, in whole or in part? 


Mr. BLANDForD: I would like to hear what Kramer has to say about that. 


Mr. Kramer: If we could build almost a million houses per year in the boom 
days of the twenties, I do not see any reason why we should not be able to build 
that many for some years after the war. - 


Mr. Emwericu: In just how many boom years of the twenties did we build 
a million houses a year? 


Mr. BLANDFORD: I remember only one in which we built about nine hundred | 
and seventy thousand. But we are setting our sights higher. We do not have to | 
be tied in with the past. I am hoping that Kramer will have something optimis- 
tic to say about private enterprise’s taking up this job, particularly in the mid- 
dle-market area. 


Mr. Kramer: That is a pretty difficult problem. Private housing has done a 
good job in the past, but it has not been able, generally speaking, to get down be-_ 
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low forty dollars per month for an apartment or five thousand dollars as the price 
of a house. 


Mr. Branprorp: I still think that that is the pay-dirt area in the postwar 
period for private enterprise. We need the four hundred thousand units in the 
middle market if we are going to have a million and a quarter units a year so that 
housing makes a reasonable contribution to the full economy. 


Mr. Emmertcu: Of course, to give private enterprise its just due, in the smal- 
ler towns (you are a Chicago man), is it not possible‘for private builders to get 
below that rental value? 


Mr. Kramer: The figures I gave were about the national average. Certainly 
_in parts of the South, houses can be provided for a lesser amount; and certainly 
in areas like the Chicago area, the figures I quoted are too low. 


Mr. Emmericu: We are going also to have a lot of new building techniques— 
the dream house, and the prefabricated house. Is that not going to drive the 
price down in the postwar world? 


Mr. Kramer: I would like to think so. So far as the dream house is concerned 
I think that it is still a dream. The housing which we are going to get after this 
war will be pretty much like the housing we had before the war. There will be 
improvements in gadgets. It will be easier for the housewife to take care of a 
house. There will be labor-saving devices, but nevertheless the house will be 
primarily the same type house. 


Mr. BLANDFoRD: We are going to have technological progress. I am optimistic 
about it. I would like to see a good bit of it so that private enterprise can occupy 
the middle market for the white-collar worker without financial assistance. 

But, pending some more progress on that front, we are going to need some 
financial aids—perhaps an extension of FHA insurance to encourage private 
enterprise to build houses for sale in the middle market and yield insurance 
which will attract large aggregates of capital into direct investment for rental 
housing in the middle market. 


Mr. Emmericu: In other words, new fiscal devices may help. 

But I want to point out that in the lower-income level below twenty dollars, 
public housing, with city and federal aid, is the only device which has ever been 
found to provide new, sanitary, up-to-date, attractive housing for the lower-in- 
come groups. 


Mr. BLANDFoRD: We will have a formula for operating in that area. That is 
why I am concentrating upon the middle market, because we can also produce 
the six hundred thousand units in the higher bracket. 
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Mr. Kramer: With regard to that lower bracket for public housing, I would 
like to try to explode an old theory. There has been so much “bunkum” about 
the competitive feature of public housing—that is, its being in competition with 
private enterprise. I would like to point out that public housing projects will not 
accept tenants who are now living in standard housing or who are able to pay an 
economic rent. Certainly the man who operates standard housing does not want 
a tenant who cannot afford to pay an economic rent. 


Mr. Emuericu: This Rounp TaBLe is coming out all wrong. Here is Mr. 
Kramer, the representative of private building and finance, defending public 
housing and Mr. Blandford being very optimistic about the future of private 
enterprise. 


Mr. BLanpForp: I am interested in the whole problem—production for all 
income levels. Of course, I am thus relying upon private enterprise to do the big 
part of the job. 


Mr. Kramer: That is the point. Private enterprise has a tremendous job to . 
do in that area where it can perform and I believe that it can expand that area, 
because during the war it learned something about large-scale production by 
building a thousand houses at a clip. Many of the states have already passed 
legislation which will allow insurance companies to come in and build large-scale 
rental projects. 


Mr. Emerica: I am very glad to hear that, because it is a pretty well-known 
fact that here in a country which prides itself on large-scale, efficient mass pro- 
duction, the second largest industry in the United States—the housing industry 
—is archaic and inefficient and, in some cases, obsolete. The average builder 
builds less than ten houses a year. There are a great many restrictive practices 

in all branches of the industry. 


Mr. BranpForp: You are pretty tough on the industry. The industry has 
‘done a job, and there is the prospect of its doing more. To be sure, we have not 
yet reached the technological progress of the superfortress and the Diesel engine. 
- But let us be optimistic and help private enterprise to do a better job. 


Mr. Emmericu: I am willing to help them, but private enterprise needs to re- 
examine its entire structure in the construction industry in order to develop the 
same efficiency that it has demonstrated in the durable goods industry—let us. 
_ say, in the automobile industry and in the refrigerator industry. 


Mr. BLANDFORD: We in the National Housing Agency want to help them to 


do that job. 
Kramer referred to the low rent—the subsidy area. One of the reasons that I 


am especially obsessed with doing something about the middle market is that if 
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we get a real production in that area, some of those houses will sift down to meet | 
the needs of the low-income groups. They will also be good houses for the gradu- 
ates of the public housing projects to move into. ; 


Mr. Emuericu: But there is so little public housing (thus far it has been an | 
experimental program) that most of the graduates will have to be graduates 
from the slums. The only way that they can really graduate is to have a job and 
full employment and a good income. | 


Mr. BLanprForp: I understand that we are going to doa public housing job 
after the war. 


Mr. Emmericu: I am very hopeful that we will and that we will also release 
public housing from some of the inhibitions under which it has labored. If public 
housing is to do a great program, it will have to have freedom from the necessity 
of only doing slum-clearance projects. It will have to be permitted to do projects | 
on economical land and vacant land in order to get a quick and large program 
started. 

Perhaps at this point we might examine some of the bottlenecks which are 
preventing this program from starting. Of course, we are still in the war. We are 
still under war restrictions. Our first objective is to win the Japanese war, and 
nothing can interfere with that. But, from the government standpoint, what is 
being done to unwind the restrictions which have hampered the home-building 
industry? 


Mr. BLanpForD: I would not refer to restrictions as bottlenecks. We are at 
war, and housing is still in uniform. Because critical materials and labor have 
been short, we have had to focus our war-housing effort on the in-migrant work. 
We still have some new construction needed for the worker who has to move | 
from where he lives to his post at the war-production line. We have a big job of |} 
utilizing our war housing until we lick Japan, but we are going to unwind as fast |} 
as we can, consistent with the war effort. We are going to sell the permanent i] 
housing built out of public funds; we are going to tear down the temporary hous- |} 

ing; and we are going to do it in consultation with the community. 

Our big interest today, after the war job, is to increase the volume of con- |} 
struction to relieve congestion, to stop inflation, and to build back the industry. | 
We are hoping to get about two hundred and fifty thousand, maybe three hun- | 
dred thousand or more, new units started in the next twelve months. | 


Mr. Emmericu: How are you going to get down to the middle market of | 
which you speak? As I understand, there is a tremendous inflation. How about 
it? What is real estate selling for today? 


Mr. Kramer: Existing real estate is probably selling for 30 to 40 per cent | 
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over the 1940 levels, and construction costs are at least 30 per cent over the 1940 
levels. So that there is already an inflation started in the real estate field. 


Mr. BLANDFORD: On existing property. 

Mr. Kramer: As well as construction. 

Mr. Emmericnu: How about cost of new construction? Has that gone up to 
the same levels as transactions in old real estate? 

Mr. Kramer: No, it has not gone up so much, but it has gone up a great deal. 
But that is one of the great obstacles to getting the one million and two hundred 
and fifty thousand houses about which you are talking. 

Mr. BLANpForD: We are concerned in Washington about the inflation in 
existing property values; we are trying to do what we can to curb it through the 
facilities of the National Housing Agency. There are proposals of various kinds 
to regulate it in some manner. I am most hopeful that we can curb it through 
stimulating a big volume of new construction. 

Mr. Kramer: It seems to me that you have some ways of curbing it in the 
National Housing Agency itself in relation to controlling loaning practices and 
appraisals of which you have not made use yet. 


Mr. BLANDFoRD: We have made more use of it perhaps than you realize. 
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FHA, in fact, has been criticized some for being too tight in recognizing current] 
costs; it is their job. 


Mr. Kramer: What about the building and loan associations? 


Mr. BLANDFoRD: The home-loan bank system is working within its frame- 
work in a reasonably effective fashion. 


Mr. Emmericu: In other words, we have the dilemma that costs are rising 
both in new construction and in the transactions in old real estate—and still our} 
biggest postwar assignment is going to be in the lower-income groups, where a 
low-cost house is needed. 


Mr. BLANDFORD: There is no doubt that the price trend is a limiting facto 
in tackling that middle market and in getting a big volume of construction afterq 
the war. I am rather optimistic, however, that it will take a turn downward, be 
cause included in present costs are overtime, the difficulty of recruiting skilled 
labor, uncertainty as to delivery of materials, and such factors. They ought tog 
wash out. 


Mr. Emmericu: Of course, there will be a greater increase in the efficiency o 
building labor after the war. A lot of the very expert mechanics are not in the} 
building industry today. I believe that one-third of the mechanics in the capes 
industry have left it for the time being. 


Mr. BLANDFORD: They are in the front lines. 


Mr. Emmericu: What is going to be done on this very complex building in- 
dustry which is largely an assembly industry—where you have to have the lum- 
ber, and you have to have the steel, and you have to have the plumbing, and 
you have to have the refrigeration, and the stove, and the roof, and everything} 
delivered at once? All those industries are not going to be reconverted at once. | 
How are we going to get a coordinated beginning of this industry? 


Mr. Kramer: Is it not true that a good many of those industries are starting} 
to function already and will step up their production pretty quickly? 


Mr. BLANDFORD: That is right. The WPB is on its toes; it has already re- 
moved some of the restrictions. 

The National Housing Agency staff is working with the WPB staff, trying to 
fill up the pipelines of distribution. We hope to have them filled as fast as the} 
builders can get ready to build. 


Mr. Kramer: Is lumber not one of the big bottlenecks? 


Mr. BLANDFoRD: Yes, we use lumber for crating weapons of war, and that is: 
still a problem. I am hoping that it will brighten up a bit in the fall. 
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Mr. Emmericu: It is the first time in the history of the United States, i 
which lumber is so abundant, that there has been a lumber shortage, I believe} 


Mr. BLANDForD: It is the first time that we have fought a war like this onelf 


Mr. Emmericu: And it is the first time that the lumbermen have gone out 0} 
the woods in such numbers to go into other industries. 


Mr. BLANDForD: Into the shipyard, for example. 


Mr. Emmericu: There is a very special problem in regard to housing, be 
cause there is no place to go. One cannot get a room; he cannot get a flat; | 
cannot get a house; and most of our veterans are still overseas. There have bee 
some special provisions for veterans. What are we doing to house these veteran! 
as they come back? 


Mr. BLanpForD: You have just taken that subject out of my lips. We ar 
spending as much time thinking about the veteran as anything else. We turnec 
loose our war-housing centers several months ago to help them find accommo} 
dations. Wherever we get any surplus war housing, we open the doors to the 
veterans. On the “G.I. Bill,” and the Veterans Administration, which is respo | 
sible for administering the “G.I. Bill,” the National Housing Agency, workin 
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with the War Production Board, arranged a special priority so that any veteran 
who wants to build a house can get a priority. 


Mr. Kramer: I am concerned about the “G.I. Bill” so far as housing is con- 
cerned. The veteran can borrow two thousand dollars with which to make his 
down payment on either an old house or on a new house. But so far as I can see 
in my contact with it, the red tape involved in pushing through one of those 
loans is almost insurmountable. I saw a loan go across my desk the other day 
on its way to the Federal Housing Administration and the Veterans Administra- 
tion, and there were nineteen inclosures on that one loan alone. 


Mr. Emuericu: It looks like General Bradley helped with D-Day; he is going 
to help with moving day here. 


Mr. Bianprorp: I am sure that the Veterans Administration is working to 
streamline that procedure. It is a query as to whether this is a good time for the 
veteran to buy or build a house in light of the inflation and the high costs, any- 
way. 


Mr. Emmericu: What will he have to do? Rent a place? And where will he 
get it? 

Mr. BLANDFORD: That is a current problem, and we are trying to focus on it, 
particularly the distressed veteran who does not have the money to buy or build 
a house. We are working with Congress now on amending the war-housing legis- 
lation so that he will be eligible to buy war-housing supplies. 


Mr. Emmericu: Unless by 1948 provision has been made for the returning 
veterans—G.I. Joe who has a girl and wants to get married and wants to set up 
light housekeeping—to find a place, I predict that it will be a big thing in our 
own political campaign of 1948, just as it is in the present campaign in Britain, 
where a million houses have been lost by the blitz. 


Mr. BLANDFoRD: Fortunately, we are all facing it. 


Mr. Emmericu: One of the important considerations in housing which is 
very often missed is the fact that it is not just the house—the good house and 
the cheap house that is needed—but that it is the neighborhood and the sur- 
roundings. The house is not a thing unto itself; it is related to streets; it is re- 
lated to traffic; it is related to safety. There have to be schools in the neighbor- 
hood for the children to attend. There have to be parks, and there have to be 
recreation facilities, stores, and all the other community facilities. What are we 
doing about protection against bad neighborhoods as well as poor housing and © 
insufficient housing in the postwar period? 


Mr. Kramer: That is the thing which bothers the man who is loaning trust 
e , 


funds on real estate or the owner of a house more than anything else. The en- | 
croachment of blight—the spread of slums—is a thing that.is eating away at the |} 
foundations of every decent structure in our major cities. We have to lick the } 
land assembly problem so that we can clear up the hundreds and thousands of } 
acres of blighted areas in our cities. In Chicago alone we have twenty square } 
miles, over twelve thousand acres, of blighted lands. 


Mr. Emmericu: Mr. Blandford, is there anything being done from the Wash- : 
ington end to make a solution of this problem? 


Mr. BLANDFORD: Some scheme of helping unfreeze these dead subdivisions 
and of helping to rebuild our blighted areas in the big urban centers is extremely | | 
important. Kramer will be interested to know that it is a major topic of interest jj 
in the considerations of the Senate Committee on Housing, which is presently jf 
making its studies. 


Mr. Emmericu: We seem to have come nearer to an agreement on the sub- 
ject of housing than any discussion of housing that I have ever heard. We agree |f 
that America needs one million homes a year—not only to put decent roofs over jf 
our heads but to provide full employment and prosperity.The really tough job, jf 
we believe, will be to provide for the families which can pay less than forty dol- | 
lars a month. We think that city planning, as well as good construction, needs | 
to be brought up to date—the good house needs the good neighborhood. 

Our disagreement, though it may sound polite to you, is definitely in the de- 
gree of optimism as to how soon the desperately needed program can be achieved |f 
by methods of the past. 

New methods of planning, construction, and finance may be needed to meet | 
this goal. Above all, national unity on all fronts, between public and private en-| 
terprise, in the city, state, and nation, is needed. 


ia 


The Rounp TABLE, oldest educational program continuously on the air, is broadcast entire- 
ly without script, although participants meet in advance, prepare a topical outline, and ex- | 
change data and views. The opinion of each speaker is his own and in no way involves the re- 
sponsibility of either the University of Chicago or the National Broadcasting Company. The 
supplementary information in this transcript has been developed by staff research and is not 
to be considered as representing the opinions of the ROUND TABLE speakers. 
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Leal 


What Do You Think? 


. Is it logical for urban public housing projects to build always in slum areas 


where condemnation proceedings, demolition costs, and inflated values add 
to the total project costs, often necessitating higher rentals per dwelling unit, 
rather than on unblighted sites? 


- Does your community have sufficient housing for Negroes, or are they re- 


stricted to slum areas which depreciate the value of all surrounding proper- 
ties? 


. In the “flight from the city” to the suburbs of recent years, have suburbs 


been planned and constructed with an eye to more than a repetition of con- 
gested city living? “Jerry-building’’? Quick-profit turnover? Emmerich sug- 
gests the whole industry—home construction—is archaic and inefficient. Do 
you think the answer lies in mass, prefabricated home construction, such as 
Henry Kaiser has been planning? 


. How keenly are you aware of the multirelational aspect of the home, that is, 


the home in relation to educational, recreational, and shopping facilities? 
Do you think these and other factors such as transportation, nearness to oc- 
cupation, light, and fresh air are such determining factors as to point the 
way to a whole replanning of American communities? 


. If private enterprise cannot get an “economic rent,” that is, a profitable re- 


turn on their building investment, what other alternative is there to low- 
cost, low-rental housing for depressed income groups, such as the 650,000 
anticipated postwar group which, it is estimated, cannot afford more than 
forty dollars a month for a family dwelling? 
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